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Abstract: 

The paper aims to study an inscribed Sakyamuni sculpture, which has been kept in the Palace 
Museum in Peking since 1959. Despite a lack of information about its past, it can be deter- 
mined that the bronze statue was preserved in Tibet once (§1). Some stylistic features, which 
are in classical Kashmir style (§2) and the inscription, which is written in proto-Sarada (§3.1), 
allow for a probable dating of the bronze to the first half of the seventh century, during the 
time of the Karkota Dynasty (approx. 625-855). The name of the donor, a Buddhist monk 
(sakyabhiksu) named Viryasanti, appears for the first time in the inscription published here, 
thus adding to the category of monks as a particular donor group alongside royals, officials, 
upasakas, and other lay people (§3.2). Thanks to a close cooperation between Peking and 
Freiburg, the corpus of bronzes originating from historical Northwest India has been greatly 
expanded in recent years. The final part of this article gives an overview of the recent 
publications concerning nine inscribed bronzes, which have been newly found in China (§4). 
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§1. Some Basic Information about the Buddha Statue 
This bronze image has been kept in the collection of the Palace Museum in Peking under the 


ool 


inventory number “Gu-966”" since 1959. In a previous study, the authors discussed three 
Buddhist bronzes kept in the Palace Museum, which ended up in the imperial collection as 
early as the Qing dynasty (1644-1911).” However, the way in which this fourth inscribed 
bronze from historical Northwest India came to be in the Palace Museum appears to be 
totally different. Unfortunately, there is no information about where the statue comes from or 
who gave it to the state museum in 1959. A possible background concerning its acquisition 
might be that the trade of antique objets d’art was forbidden at that time, especially in 
China’s capital. Nevertheless, some features of this bronze suggest that it had most likely 
been preserved in Tibet before coming to Peking; these features include the application of a 


blue pigment to the coiffure and the painting of the face and neck which is done in cold gold 


'. “Gu” stands for the abbreviation of Gugong Bowuyuan ii Hie, “The Palace Museum”. 


This joint study (on Gu-186932, Gu-186939, and Gu-187831) was first published in the form of a paper 
given at the 34° Conference of German Orientalists (Berlin) in September 2022. The English version “Traveling 
for 1300 Years: Three Inscribed Buddhist Bronzes on their Way from Northwest India via Tibet to the Treasury 
of the Manchu Emperors” will be published in the /ndo-Iranian Journal in 2023. 
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(see §2). 

For quite a long time, our bronze sculpture, though documented in the museum's 
inventory, had been fairly ignored or even forgotten about. In 2023, this valuable statue was 
finally recovered from the depot of the Palace Museum and scholars turned renewed attention 
to it. For the first time, the old image can be seen in the exhibition “Gandhara Art from the 
Land of Fragrance: A Pakistan-China Joint Exhibition / (ERE 2378 > HAES2 HZ PRAHA 
”, which is jointly co-organized by both China (the Department of Archaeology of the Palace 
Museum) and Pakistan (the Division of National Heritage and Culture of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan). The special exhibition is expected to open in Peking in March 2023. 

The seated statue of Sakyamuni discussed in the present article is to be found under 
exhibit number 190 in the exhibition catalogue, which will also be published in Peking (see 
Fig. 1). 


§2. The Size and Some Stylistic Features 
With a size of 24,2 x 12,5 x 6,8 cm, this Sakyamuni statue can be classified as a mid-sized 
bronze originating from historical Northwest India; such mid-sized bronzes are found in a 
range between 12 cm to 69 cm in height (see §4). 

The following stylistic features generally correspond to the established iconography of 
the “classical Kashmir norms” during the time of the Karkota Dynasty (approx. 625-855).° 


* The Sakyamuni is seated in the diamond attitude (vajra-paryankasana) on a lotus throne. His 
hands are depicted in the gesture of the dharmacakra-mudra (preaching the doctrine).* The 
enlightened One wears a monk’s robe (samghd@ti) while his right shoulder and arm remain — 
as usual — uncovered (ekamsam civaram pravrtya), so that the Buddha’s perfect body is partly 
visible. The ornately draped robe covers the whole body down to his feet and the end of the 
robe is held in his left hand. 


¢ The hairs around the Usnisa, a cranial protuberance which is the first of 32 marks of great 
beings, are arranged in short but strong curls. Despite the wear and tear on the surface, it can 
still be seen that the head was once dyed blue, a fact which speaks to the common practice of 
respectful caring for Buddha’s images in traditional Tibetan usage (see §1). 


¢ Along with the hairstyle, the image represents the Buddha’s forehead as pronouncedly broad 
and flat, which matches the second mark of a Mahapurusa (great person).* Another indication 
of this sort is found in both elongated earlobes, which hang down to the shoulder level. A 
thick layer of cold gold has been painted on the anterior neck area and on the figure’s smiling 


* SCE Ganguly 1984, “The Karkota Dynasty”; Enomoto 1994, “A Note on Kashmir as Referred to in Chinese 


Literature: Ji-bin”; Kuwayama 2000, “Historical Notes on Kapist and Kabul in the Sixth-Eighth Centuries”; Sen 
2004, “Kasmir, Tang China, and Muktapida Lalita-Ditya’s Ascendancy over the Southern Hindukush Region”; 
Shulman 2013,“Preface: Kalhana’s Rajatarangin1: What is it?”; Obrock (ed.) 2013, Marc Aurel Stein Illustrated 
Rdjatarangini. 

In a similar case, von Schroeder 2001: 92-93 (pl. 14C-D) interprets the gesture of a seated Buddha as an 
instance of dharmacakra-mudra, which constitutes “a more general identification as Buddha Sakyamuni in the 
act of preaching”. Because the depiction of a pair of deer flanking the dharmacakra (wheel of the doctrine) is 
missing, the dharmacakra-mudra should be different from the dharmacakra-pravartana-mudra (setting in 
motion of the doctrine-wheel), which presents the first sermon of the historical Buddha in the deer park at 
Sarnath. 
ae CF. Mahavyutpatti no. 238: sama-lalata. 
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face,° of which the left side is slightly damaged. The Urna, the holy mark between the brows, 
and the whites of the eyes are inlaid with silver. Both pupils are colored with black. 


On the other hand, the lotus base and the pedestal of our sculpture display some stylistic 
peculiarities, which are not in accordance with most seated bronze statues from Kashmir: 


(a) Whereas the lotus bases of most of the seated Buddha images in the so-called Kashmir style 
take the form of two rows of downward-pointing lotus petals,’ the present lotus base consists 
of one row of upturned and one row of downturned lotus petals.* 


(b 


— 


With regard to the group of pedestals (pitha) consisting of “open-work design combining a 
pair of lions and a seated yaksa framed by columns supporting a cushioned throne”,’ some 
features of the centrally-seated atlant as depicted in the present pedestal are somewhat 
different. First, the muscular caryatid wearing a dhofi (skirt) is not adorned with any 
necklaces, although the ears seem to be ornamented with elongated ear-clips. Second, the 
figure’s legs, which feature boots on their feet, are not crossed as is found in most images;'° 
instead they are stretched out. A similar leg position on the figure of an atlant can be found in 
the pedestal of a crowned Sakyamuni image." There is also a pedestal of a later seated brass 
Buddha (probably 2™ half of the tenth century), which shows a “yaksa” supporting the 
Buddha’s throne and lifting it in a demonstratively effortless way — with his right hand only.'” 


(c) Instead of columns, the pedestal is flanked on either side by two lions with tails raised (Fig. 
3). Also, the evocative manner of both the curtains and the scarf, which wind around the 
atlant’s arms and back, contribute to a lively image. 


§3. 1. The Inscription and its Dating 
On the back of the pedestal a brief inscription is engraved that reads (Figs. 3 and 4): 


deyadharmmo yam < sa >kyabhikso viryasantisya 
“This is the pious gift of the Buddhist monk Viryasanti” 


The beginning letter sa° of sakyabhikso had obviously been forgotten by the engraver; there 
is a faint trace below the line as if someone later tried to fill in that letter. 

The short inscription is written in the so-called “proto-Sarada”, which was widely used in 
historical Northwest India from the 7th century onwards. The letter ya occurs here twice, in 


Much like the blue pigment used for the head, it is likely that the gold was also added during the process of 
conservation, after the image reached Tibet. 

’ See Weldon& Singer 1999: 38-39 with pl. 3, and Siudmak 2013: 269-297 with pl. 122-126, 128-130, and 
138. 

A similar lotus seat can be seen in Suidmak 2013: 276-278 (pl. 127: the N. Simon Museum) with the 
author’s comment on a possible influence of Kashmir and Swat on each other: “This is the earliest recorded 
Kashmir sculpture in which the Buddha is placed on such a lotus, which is surprising given its popularity in the 
early sculpture of Swat.” 

The other form of pedestal as classified by Suidmak 2013: 260 consists of “a rectangular moulded pedestal 
surmounted by a flowering multi-petalled lotus disc”. 

'° Cf. von Hiniiber 2004: 168-169 (no. XXVII) with pl. 35: the dated Buddha statue (678/9) donated by 
Surabhi and the monk Harisayasas as well as Luo & von Hiniiber 2022: 3-9 with pl. 1. For more detailed 
description of different types of this kind “yaksa” cf. Siudmak 2013: 342-344 with pl. 157-158, pl. 131-132 and 
136-138. 

'l- See von Schroeder 2001: 92-93, pl. 14C: Potala Collection (Lima lha khang; inventory no. 1265). 

'2 Cf. Pal 1975, pl. 25, von Schroeder 1981, pl. 19E, and Situdmak 2013: 477-478 with pl. 227. 
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deyadharmmo and in yam; in both cases, ya is written with three parts.'? Therefore, it is 
almost certain that the date cannot be much later than 630 CE; that is the early time of the 
Karkota dynasty (approx. 625-855). 


§3.2. The Monks as Donors of Buddhist Sculptures“ 

The donor ViryaSanti is a Buddhist monk according to his self-designation sadkyabhiksu.° The 
name is of additional significance in that it appears for the first time here in the inscription. 
Thus, Viryasanti enlarges the particular group of monks who were donors or co-sponsors 
(danapati, mahdddnapati); these monks constitute one group alongside other groups 
occurring in the bronze inscriptions from Northwest India. Altogether one can primarily 
identify the following groups of donors:'° 


* royals (kings, queens or members of a royal family) 

* officials (ministers, treasurers etc.) or military officers'’ 

* monks (their self-designation is either Sakyabhiksu or bhiksu only)'* 

* upasakas (lay followers with this status due to their special vows and commitments; the 
documented titles also include mahasraddhopasaka/*sika and paramopasaka/ “sika) 

* normal lay people (without the special status as an updsaka) 


The following table provides instances, in which a monk is mentioned in a bronze 
inscription under the title sakyabhiksu or merely bhiksu.'? In some cases, the monk is 


a Concerning this tripartite aksara and for more details of the paleographic development see Hu-von Hiniiber 


& Luo 2022: 168 and 163 with n. 12. 

'* So far the nuns have not been documented as donors of the bronze sculptures from Northwest India, but 
they have been mentioned elsewhere, such as at Safici and Kanaganahalli. 

'S Note that Sakyabhiksu does not always mean a “Mahayanist monk”; it depends on the context (see n. 22 
below). In this regard cf. O. von Hiniiber 2004: 168, n. 225 with the reference to the discussion between G. 
Schopen (“Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions” 1979) and L. Cousins (“Sakiyabhikkhu / Sakkabhikkhu / 
Sakyabhiksu: A mistaken Link to Mahayana?” 2003). 

'® Cf O. von Hiniiber, op.cit, p. 133-144 “V.3: Geistliche und weltliche Titel”, and p. 149-176 “VI: Die 
Palola Sahis und andere Stifter von Bronzen im Nordwesten Indiens”. 

" &, g. the general (spalapati) Tholaka as mentioned in the inscription of the bronze found in “Old Domoko” 
(not in Domoko itself; cf. Hu-von Hintiber and Chen 2023, “The Inscribed Kashmir Bronze kept in the Khotan 
Museum: Its Discovery and Research”); for the improved reading Tholaka instead of Dholaka (Siudmak 2013: 
270 quoted the outdated reading) cf. O. von Hintiber 2012: 11-12. With regard to other officials such as 
mahagamjapati, mahamattyavara, mahasamantadhipati, and “Saramgha of Gilgit” cf. O. von Hintiber 2004: 
139-144. Also, it seems that the role of a kalyanamitra (spiritual adviser) or paramakalydnamitra can be taken 
on by a layperson, see O. von Hiniiber, op.cit., p. 137-138. 

Also dacarya, upddhyaya, kalyanamitra, and dharmabhadnaka occur sometimes in connection with 
(Sakya)bhiksu. In addition to the monks listed here (§3.2), who are attested in the bronze inscriptions, seven 
other monks mentioned in the colophon of manuscripts found in Gilgit or in the rock inscriptions on the upper 
Indus are documented by O. von Hintiber 2004: 138 (monk Ksema mentioned in the colophon of the 
Saddharmapundrikasiitra) with n. 174 (six monks appeared in the rock inscriptions): Priyamitra, P[i]ma, Prana, 
Kalyanaghosa, Sri Yasomitra, and Amrtalamkrti (?). Furthermore, there is one so far unrecognized Sakyabhiksu 
named Satyasri or Satyasresthin (not “the Saka monk”), which was found in the inscriptions at Alam Bridge, cf. 
O. von Hintiber 2009: 4—5 with n. 8 (Fussman 1978). 

' Th the meantime, more and more monks have become known, so that an overview would be useful for 
further studies. Compare, however, the statistics that O. von Hintiber has regularly compiled, e.g. 2007: 40, n. 5 
(“This (monk Acintamittra) is after Harisayasas and Sarvajfiaprya the third Sakyabhiksu mentioned on a bronze 
from Gilgit: Palola Sahis, p. 168”); 2009: 5 (These bronzes (Ratnaprabha & Vimaltbhanu) “raise the total 
number of Sakyabhiksu in north western Brahmi inscriptions to six: Harisayasas, Sarvajiaprya, Acintamitra, 
SatysrT’). 
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depicted in the pedestal or even on the right side of the Buddha or Bodhisattva, which is 


usually reserved for the main sponsor. 


Name of the donor Title Depiction and its Co-sponsor | The respective bronze with 
monk position merit shared the inscription kept and 
of the bronze sculpture with studies in: 
Acintamittra Sakyabhiksu not depicted Viryamittra |O. von Hintiber 2007: 40-41 
(read Acintya®) (a private collection, 
measurements unknown). 
Dharmendrasresthin bhiksu not depicted none von Schroeder 2001:124, pl. 
27 A-C: Standing Buddha 
(Kashmir), 85 cm, c. 650 CE 
(Potala no. 406). 
Narendradharma none, but it not depicted none Pal 1975: pl. 23 (Buddha 
should be a sheltered by Muchalinda; 
monk acc. to 17,1 cm); Suidmak 2013: pl. 
the name. 131 (n. 28: dating). 
Punyajaya Sakyabhiksu not depicted Sri Vasantaraja |O. von Hiniiber 2015: 3-8 
(read Punya’) (pl.1: 45 cm and 90 cm incl. 
the halo). 
Pekapharna Sakybhiksu on the right side Sumanasiri |O. von Hintiber 2018:1—5 
(sic!) (°Sri) (pl.1) 
von Schroeder 2001: 128, pl. 
Priyaruci bhiksu not depicted none 28 A-D (Potala no. 407: 94 
cm); the read inscription 
discussed again by O. von 
Hintiber in 2004:187f. 
Moksadatta Sakyabhiksu |The monk himself is not) with his parents |Hu-v. Hintiber & Luo, JZ 
depicted, but seemly his 2023 (see n. 2 and §4: ),”" 
mother. 
Ratnacittin Sakyabhiksu not depicted with his Fussman 1990: 29f., pl. 18-22 
parents, (N. Simon Museum no. 
teachers and all |F1973-29.S).” 
Ratnaprabha Sakyabhiksu not depicted [*]ina-simgha |O. von Hintiber 2009: 3-5, pl. 
and 1-2 (the measurements are 
Gikhirarcina® |unknown). 
20. 


Concerning this monk, O. von Hiniiber 2009: 5 noticed that his name could point to a school affiliation for 
the Mahasamghikas, who used names ending in “mitra. 

The inscription of this bronze statue of Sakyamuni (15,5 cm, preserved in the Palace Museum under 

inventory no. 186939) reads: [siddham] deyadharmo yam sakyabhiksoh moksadattasya : tadha (read tatha) 
ssardham matapitrbhy[a4]m. Moksadatta’s mother seems to be depicted on the right side of the Buddha with 
bhrngara, a water vessel as symbol for donation. 
*2. This statue (37,5 cm) with a “Swat” lotus seat (see n. 8 above) was first published by Paul (1986: 172f., pl. 
83) and discussed by Pal (1988: 50, pl. 2). With regard to Ratnacittin’s school affiliation cf. Fussman 1992: 30 
“Les expressions sakyabhiksu- et anuttarajnanavaptaye indiquent qu’il s’agit d’un moine adepte du mahayana 
(Schopen 1979)”. In this case, and especially in combination with the term anu°, Fussman’s interpretation is 
most likely correct; cf. n. 15 above and Siudmak 2013: 276 “Mahayanist monk” with pl. 127. 

Regarding these two Burushaski names, O. von Hiniiber 2009:4 remarked “Both persons are lay Buddhists, 
very likely husband and wife, because the second name is clearly feminine, guided by the Sakyabhiksu Ratna- 
prabha, who possibly was not only a donor, but at the same time as the kalydnamitra to the lay people also their 
spiritual adviser”. 
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Vibhucandra bhiksu not depicted none O. von Hinitiber 2004: 186 
(inscription read in full); two 
aksaras corrected in 2023 (n. 
21). 

Vima(I1)bh(a)nu Sakyabhiksu not depicted none O. von Hinitiber 2009: 4-5 (a 
private collection; measure- 
ments unknown) 

Viryamittra the co-sponsor of Acintamittra (see above) is probably 

also a monk. 

Viryasanti Sakyabhiksu not depicted none Hu-v. Hintiber & Luo 2023: 
here 

Sarvajhiaprya Sakyabhiksu not depicted none von Schroeder 2001: 98 (pl. 


17A-C: 22.5 cm) 


*Sastraksetracandra| incorrect reading as quoted by Heller and Siudmak, see 


Vibhucandra 
Harisayasas Sakyabhiksu on the right side srI Surabhi = |O. von Hiniiber 2004:168 (pl. 
35), measurements unknown, 
c. 678/9. 


§4. An Overview of the Studies on Nine Inscribed Bronzes newly found in China 

The corpus of bronze sculptures originating from historical Northwest India has been greatly 
expanded thanks to a fruitful cooperation between scholars from Peking (Luo Wenhua, 
Palace Museum) and Freiburg (O. von Hintiber and H. Hu-von Hinitiber), who have been 
working hand in hand since 2016. Altogether nine inscribed bronzes, which can be traced 
back to the historical area of Gilgit/Swat/Kashmir have been studied and published on in the 
last two years (2021-2023). The following table should provide an overview of the current 
state of research. 


No. Bronzes studied Co-authors Title of the article Location of Publication 
1 The Bodhisattva statue H. Hu-v. Hintiber }Two Newly Found Bronze __|Connectiong the Art, 
donated by Bandhuprabhasa |& Luo Wenhua | Statues with Sanskrit Literature, and Religion 
(12 cm; inventory no. of the Inscription originating from |in South and Central 
Trashilitinpo monastery: Historical Northwest India | Asia. Studies in Honour 
2588). of M. Zin, ed. by I. 
Konczak-Nagel et al., 
2022: 161-170.” 


4. This bronze image of the seated Buddha (35 cm, collection George Ortiz) was first published (without 


reading of the inscription) by A. Heller in 2001 (pl. 1), who transcribed the name of the donor monk as 
“Sastraksetracandra” in 2003; this wrong reading has been quoted by Siudmak 2013: 272, n. 17 (pl. 124: ¢. 
650-670). Actually, the whole Sanskrit inscription was published by O. von Hiniiber in 2004 (p. 186), who has 
corrected two aksaras of his reading now (2023, n. 21): pratima karita sastur / vibhucandrasya bhiksuna // 
satvanam punar utpdda- / hetiidbhavopasantaye. 

The supplemented Chinese version of this joint article “pl 2S $f # SL IW cy EN HE th Be be ELE GB 84” is 
published in Hualin International Journal of Buddhist Studies, vol. 1V/2, 2021: 124-146. 
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The Avalokitesvara statue 
donated by Simghotara and 
Simghaprabha (collection of 
the “Manhua-Hall”, Peking) 


The Buddha statue donated 
by Vappata and Dhruvabhata 
(18 cm; collection of the 
Sakya monastery). 


Luo Wenhua & 
O. von Hintiber 


The inscribed Buddha Image 
donated by Vappata and 
Dhruvabhata kept in the 
Sakya Monastery 


ARIRIAB 25 (2022): 
3-10. 


The Buddha statue donated 
by the Monk Viryasanti (24,2 
cm; inventory no. of the 
Palace Museum in Peking: 
Gu-966). 


H. Hu-v. Hintiber 
& Luo Wenhua 


The Sakyamuni Statue 
donated by the Monk 
Viryasanti. A Brief Note on 
an Inscribed Kashmir 
Bronze kept in the Palace 
Museum, Peking 


ARIRIAB 26 (2023: 
present vol.) 


The Buddha statue (69 cm; 
kept in the Jokhang in Lhasa) 


Luo Wenhua & 
O. von Hintiber 


News from Palola. The 
Jokhang and the Jong-he 
Inscriptions of 
Surendraditya 


Santamatih: Manuscripts 
for Life. (Memorial Vol. 
for Prof. S. Karashima), 
ed. by N. Kudo, 2023: 
207-223. 


The Buddha statue (62 cm; 
kept in the Lama Temple 
“Yong-he-gong” in Peking) 


The bronze statue of the 
seated Buddha donated by 
Devacandra (13 cm; 
inventory no. of the Palace 
Museum: Gu-186932). 


H. Hu-v. Hintiber 
& Luo Wenhua 


Traveling for 1300 Years: 
Three Inscribed Buddhist 
Bronzes on their Way from 
Northwest India via Tibet to 
the Treasury of the Manchu 
Emperors 


Indo-Iranian Journal 
2023 (forthcoming) 


The bronze statue of the 
seated Sakyamuni donated by 
the monk Moksadatta (15,5 
cm; inventory no. of the 
Palace Museum: 
Gu-186939). 


The bronze of the 
Avalokatesvara donated by 
the Patola king Surendradi- 
tyanandin (625-644/645), a 
part of the inscription 
published by O. von Hiniiber 
2004: 190, pl. 36 (14,3 cm; 
inventory no. of the Palace 
Museum: Gu-187831). 


In order to promote the research on inscribed bronzes from ancient India, an information 
system titled “Buddhist Bronzes Inscriptions” will soon be built with the support of 
Germany’s Excellence Strategy at University Hamburg.”° Based on AI methods and with the 
help of the special tool “Heurist’, this pilot project focusing on historical Northwest India 


EXC 2176 “Understanding Written Artefacts: Material, Interaction and Transmission in Manuscript 


Cultures”, project no. 390893796; see Hu-von Hintiber and Melzer 2022. 
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aims to more systematically describe and represent the photo materials, the present locations, 
and the publications on roughly 60—70 inscribed bronzes, which are scattered around the 
world. The information system will be available online in the form of a website by the end of 
2023. 
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Fig. 1: The front of the Sakyamuni statue. Size: 24,2 x 12,5 x 6,8 cm. Inventory number of the Palace Museum: Gu-966. 
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Fig. 2: The side shot of the statue. Fig. 3: The backside of the statue 
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